20 CONSTITUTIONAL LA W OF BRITISH DOMINIONS
Chapter British Government was not entitled to advise on its
g'     own responsibility on such vital matters as constitu-
tional changes or Merchant Shipping bills.
The Conference of 1929 took a further step towards
Dominion sovereignty. It recognised that it was not
proper for the Crown to issue any instructions to the
Governor-General as to reservation of bills, which,
therefore, he must reserve, if at all, only on ministerial
advice or on some other constitutional ground. It held
further that, if a bill were reserved in this way, the
decision as to its fate must be in accordance with the
views of the Dominion Government, not of the British
Government. Even as regards bills reserved under
constitutional or other statutory provisions the rule
of the wishes of the Dominion Government should pro-
vail, though this view was qualified by the use of the
words "in general". The Conference of 1930 accepted
the recommendations of 1929, and the doctrine that
the British Government should not exercise its judge-
ment as to reserved bills, if any, is definitely established.
On the legal side of the question the position is not
yet quite satisfactory. Assent to a reserved bill must
be expressed by Order in Council, and an Order in
Council is still passed only on the formal request of a
minister of the Crown in the United Kingdom. The
omission of reservation from all constitutions and
statutes is therefore desirable, and, as the Conference
of 1929 pointed out, can be effected by local or imperial
legislation. The latter1 has already been invoked to
render needless reservations under the Merchant Ship-
ing Act, 1894, and the Colonial Courts of Admiralty
Act, 1890.
i
1 Statute of Westminster, 1931, ss. 5, 6.